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"AMERICAN FARMER, 


and Charles streets, at TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY 
per annum, a. hep one month from the time 
after thattime. All letters to be 
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»» Spring Wheat—We refer our agricultural read- 
yes to our advertisement, in another column, of 
Wheat. We call attention to it, because 
“ye shall not order any more wheat than may be 
Persons wishing to obtain this variety, 
eri, therefore, do well to apprise us by letter 
tdelay. It will be warranted genuine and 
‘w have been cleaned with the greatest nicety by 
> of the most exact farmers in the country. 


= Dutton Corn for coauing ears.—Besides the 
Mivantages of this corn as a crop corn, it possess- 
issitong claims on the score of ite early maturi- 
for roasting cars. We planted in the same 
Siece of ground a few rows of Smith’s early roast- 
‘ear corn, and an equal number of the Dutton, 
‘with a-view of testing the relative value of each for 
‘pasting ears. They were both planted the same 
Way, manured alike, and received the same after- 
The result was, that the Dutton corn 
us roasting ears just one week earlier than 
ith’s early.. With respect to the quality of the 
“two kinds for the use of the table, the Dutton is 
#0 much sweeter, so much more luscious, that it 
“would be an invidious task to draw a comparison 
Between them ; for we are certain that no one af- 
Aer eating this variety would think of the other 
“Wherever this was obtainable. 
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> An Inquiry—A subscriber residing in Alabama 
hes made the following inquiry, which we pubiish 
“Vit the hope that some of our readers in Maesachu- 
}-selts, will give the neceggary information ; and if 
© it would not be too rsurh trouble, we would feel 
“indebted to the editor of the New England Farm- 


¢r, to state through his excellent journal, whether |, 


the corn alluded to has been cultivated in his re- 
‘gion; with what success ; and whether any of it is 
“till to be found in that quarter. We feel partic- 
anxious to gratify the desire of our corres- 
aman, 0 he has done much to promote the, wel- 


iublication is the successor of thé late 


published at the office, at the W. E. A 


: Topeete: Avovst 15, 1887. | 
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apefaly, at all times, take pleasure in responding 
‘2 similar call. 


’ Communicated for the Farmer abd isms. 

_Mr.. Roberts—In the “Southern Agrieulturist” 
for July, 1882, will be found a notice of a 
of.Corn, found in Mexico, and transmitted to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society by. Wm. Sha- 
ler,.esq. given to him by the Baron de Karvinski, 
of a most singular production and growth. Will 
some of your northern readers state the result of 
the trial of this.corn ? or if it is yet amongst them. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 


Communicated for the Farmer and Gardener. 

Mr. Roberis—In the “Morning Courier.and N. 
York Inquirer” of the 11th of October, 1836, 1 
discover an advertisement of a machine for cut- 
ting timber, felling trees and cutting, &c. I will 
be much obliged by ascertaining rom some of 
your subscribers, how this machine has been 
found to succeed, as it appears from the adver- 
tisement of the inventor to have hada fair trial. 
It would be invaluable in a new country where 
forests have to be cut down. A READER. 

[We should feel greatly indebted to the editor 
of the New York Farmer, if it be in his power to 
give us, through his paper, any information be 
may possess in relation to the above m achine.] 


THE CROPS. 

In every direction, we learn from our exchange 
papers, from our correspondence, and .personal 
conversations with agriculturists, that the crops of 
all kinds that have been gathered are abundant in 
quantity and good in quality. The wheat ctop, 
we think from the best judgment we can. form 
from the materials befu e us, taken throughout 
the several states, is a very fair average crop.— 
There are parts of the country, however, where 
the quantity is not so great as in former years, and 
for the conclusive reason that less seed was sown. 
In Maryland, particularly, this is the case; for in 
addition to the discouraging results of the three 
preceding years, which of themselves were cal- 
culated to deter the cautious from sowing a large 
quantity, the seed itself was difficult to be obtain- 
ed, owing to the inferior quality of a large por- 
tion of the wheat raised last year. The same re- 
mark will hold good as to Rye. The crops of 
oats, in every quarter are unusually heavy, and as 
greatly increased quantities were seeded, the ag- 
gregate raised is very far above that of any form- 
er year, which circumstance will exercise an in- 
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early in the spring, and put do = r 
tice at all times. of doubtful pol 
must from excess of quantity come 


























the Yankees, who have for 
this market with a portion of | et 
sumed by our population, & 

miles around for planting, will. ad d 
aa had nm 
See eeeetiiente safe, 


HOGS, ° 

The Cincinnaiti Post. states that a 
tract for hogs to be delivered ‘the cc 
been made at $2 50 cents per hundre 
price of corn always regulates that 0 
rer index could not. be desired than th , 
furnishes, to determine two impe riant pin Q 
that the corn crops are universally Jo 
promising abundant products—and- 

a greatly reduced price will cons 
tained for the article. The 
proaching season, will be coteraly 
the south and southwest; ananit 
hearing of the great fall in the pi 
ploughed up portions of their co 
put them in corn. ‘This will cut of 
corn growers of the western and 
some of their-.nearest and best markets 
time being; but the growing of corn imheeot 
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price of the latter article is 
market value is at the prices rec ly 
enti Sell steven eee 
stuffs. ye 
} ~~ TURNIP CULTURE: 
As the time is now at hand wo. 
ruin your tarnip crops, we would. xb 


meke a fow suggestions, As soon as ys 
are fairly out of the ground, take 








fare “of agriculturists, and weare sure would 


fluence to lessen the price. The crops of com 






deena lime, one of sce 











arrow lengthwise and crosswise through them ; 
-you.need not be fearful of injuring them, for al- 
though you may drag up a great many, there will 
be enough left to make good crop, and there is 
no one but those who have witnessed the differ- 
‘ence in the growth of this plant when thus treat- 
ed, and when cultivated in the old mode, can form 
any idea’of its extent. When the root of the turnip 


is. as big as a walout,a second harrowing is of 


great service. When the leaves cover as much 
surface of ground es could the human hand, they 
should be thinned out to about nine inches distance 
apart, and hoed. Two hartowings and one thin- 
ning, and hoeing, if well done, wil! prove sufficient 
Culture to secure a good crop if the season be fa- 


commumicaTeD VOR. THE FARMER & GARDENER. 


“MANURING BY A PROCESS OF COW- 
PENNING. 


[ Continued. ] 
a. the greatest result from labor be- 
is correct object to have in view by the 


manore my land then, the most efectually, 
Seoeeas fatpevving to the land, all the 
val properties of the manure, and 
labor, or more correctly speaking, 
udicious application of that labor, 
ject | kept steadily in view. ‘Through 
id of your useful paper, to those who will 
the help of some others, I put 
possession of almost all the plans adopt- 
judicious agriculturists of our 
ndvantage | readily secured to 
by substituting the half pint business, and 
other equally absurd customs, for about ten 
best agricultural periodicals of the country, 
found after all, that J had something left.— 
ittle exercise of arithmetic you will see that 
is entirely feasible—and although I swallow 
the arrival of the mail, the contents of your pa- 
per, and others, with greater gout, and thereby 
“get the worth of my money,” yet I swallow that 
Werth .with infinitely less heart burning than for- 
ily. A sa Oe wewnnenes diem, for the 
common soldier in the arm int does not 

ru fice for the mon im abet pint “ 
permits himself to adopt the common rates 

of a moderate “ bon vivant.” 

I became perfectly acquainted with the applica- 
, and: short, well-rotied and new-made 
the time and mode of application, as also 
| to which both could be applied to 
best result.” As fast ab-I obtained ‘any 
informauon, an., app/ if Dut with a: dozen 
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pro- spite, a3 you will find hereafter. =. .. . 
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~ On one point in making manore, and 
ving ie tdton for the benefit of the pl 
came by a well tried experiment fully 

viz: the benefit of keeping manure from bei 
exposed to the action of the sun, wind, and raine 
throughout part of the year. I had a smallout- 
house with an excellent cellar, and underneath 
and underground. [ changed this little house in- 
to a stable for two horses and two mules. I'pla- 
ced two horses and two mules in an adjoining 
stable. Each sets were fed with corn, oats, &c., 
and well littered with leaves and straw, from the 
1st October to the 1st March. The manure made 
by the one set was carefully shoved into the cel- 
lar, and which received also all the urine; while 
the manure made by the other set, was thrown 
outside into a heap. The two piles, by my spe- 
cial directions, received, equally divided between 
them, all the liquid remains of wash days. Both 
piles remained at rest throughout March, and to 
the middle of April, when | began to apply them. 
I selected for this purpose a piece of land, say 
four acres, nearly exhausted, it had however a 
good foundation, lay well, had never been plough- 
ed deep, having been always under the hands of 
“ scratchers.” I literally “tore it up”—and plant- 
ed early, in corn, cotton, cabbage and Irish pota- 
toes, each an acre. Each lot received on it the 
two kinds of manure. The potatoes gave thirty- 
three per cent.—the corn twenty-five—the cotton 
twenty-five, and the cabbage twenty-five per cent. 
difference in favour of the manure from the cellar. 
In every case, when the plant was about nine 
inches in height, the earth was thrown from the 
plant, with a Dearborn plough, the manure haul- 
ed out and epread in the furrow, and as quick as 
possible covered well with the same plough. In 
the case of the potatoes, it was put as usual. Jn 
no case did the manure see the /op of the ground 
during the season. To make the experiment fair- 
ly, two ploughs always ran together while tending, 
so that each article was actually ploughed at the 
same minute. The corn | cut down alamode de 
Judge Buel, when glazed—but on the full moon 
in July I drilled between the rows, (five feet apart 
for that purpose) two rows of yellow ruta baga, 
and where the Jrish potatoes stood the same—the 
difference here was about the same. In preparing 
the ground for the last crop, I ran a colter through 
the ground just befure a rain. I brought little of 
the manure to the surface. I tended the turnips 
with the hoe. The cabbage ground I put in 
“globe” turnip; difference the same. The same 
experiment was tried the following year, with the 
manure of well fed milk cows and steers. The 
result rather greater in its difference. I was al- 
ways of the opinion that the latter manure suffer- 
ed more from the action of the sun, winds, and 
rain, than the first, being more readily dissipated 
in every way. The singular difference in the ac- 
tion of the two differently prepared manures, was 
exhibited strikingly, in the first stage of the plants 
growth. In my mode of improving my land b 


”? I endeavoured to'avail myself of 
the benefis of the facte I hed patiefaciorily, to we, 
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int arrested my attention, for the 





of, planty wae. ! made, and | became 





mud be added—if sand, then let the clay or elgy. 
ey mod: be applied profusely, sxe, d 
vegetable matter is wanting, let swamp mud | 
profu ely applied. “The observing of 
ory, | am now assured, from perfect trial, is eam 
tial to manure to the greatest advantage. "7 
will find that | have in my plan of man 

“cow-penning,” availed myself fully o fthese fag 


by carefully applying them. : 
y apply A FRIEND 
[From the Am. Silk Grower and A 


“1 have uniformly found that autumnal 

ing is the best for our plains, with harrowing 
the spring. The drought never injures a cro 
land thus prepared. Even beds for beets, 
&c. should be prepared in the autumn, and 
raked in the spring. The roots grow strai 
and longer, and without the radicles that 
apt to injure them. 

As a proof that potatoes do best with 
ploughing and easly planting, | would 
that on a piece of land in my garden, 5 rods, 
44, I raised 80 bushels in one year. The 
was not even furrowed in the spring; but hi 
were dug for the manure the last week in 
and planted immediately. They were 
hills at about 2} feet one way and 2 feet the oth 
and after the first hoeing a small quantity of ad 
es upon a narrow shingle put upon each hile 
round the potatoes. 


The New York Herald says: 
“Agriculture is again coming into vogues 
Banking, speculation, shaving, and the 
mania of overtrading ere passing away like’ 
clouds of heaven before the northwest wi 
Even in Wall Street, people now begin totalk@l 
farming and short horns, and in the drawing 
rooms,the furmture of which has just been toa 
ed down by the auctioneer, fine ladies want’ 
study dairy matters, and wonder if they can make. 
good butter in Indiana. The whole fabric 
banking, credit, towns on paper, and lith 

cities, sre going to perdition. Real farming 
ploughing—taising »heat—planting cor: ' 
time——harvest—are broached by many of of 
fashionable people.” - ye 
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Maine Silk.—Happening on Saturday to go 
into the Silk Dying establishment of Phinney & 
Packard we were shown a quantity of sewi 

made by Nathaniel Norcross of Livermore, which" 
had been sent there to be colored. We were’ 
told that it was of superior quality. There wes” 
about a pound and a half of it, which at $10 pw 

pound, amounted to $15. Mr. Norcross we am 
derstand expects to make a much larger quantity 

this year.— Kennebec Jour. BF oa 





with a skein of sewing silk, the produce’ 
worms raised by himself this year. The ie 


Mr. Bateman presented us,a day or wie 
excellent, and of a beautiful glossy colour, : 





first hint of which, I am indebted to ‘your paper 
siz? den guuen ingvovennent tae con be made on 
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Gaz. 








worms were fed on black mulberry lesves-—Bae*" 
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. lu), [is impossible to make any thing like a tolerable es- | ercising It, Was Suis to tres plough Olly & por 
of the rain—good effect ep ’ stage, that yield depending on #0 man} i athe weather Go Ros, ’ eo 
in corn culture—-advantages of lale plough contingencies yet in the future; but i ‘he janice | prehensive f perious ary. 
bbering in horses ; speculations asto|0f the season be entitely pind bl may yet| to hie work-horses, anc 
aud cure. a a tolerable, if not an average crop : if,how- | ploughs; and eth’ 
ever, the remainder of the season be dry, or if we | of several rows ‘in width, af 
~, Danvenwe, Mo., July 24th, 1887, | have early frost, our cake will probably be pretty | ing ploughed, -.and part \remaix 
. Roberts—Io a former communication, | much. dough. throughout the, season. Late in. 
at your request, a sori of history of the wea-| The weather during almost the entire month of | season, J passed across that held, 
with its influence upon the agricultural pro-| June was too wet for wheat, and produced dis- | ence between thecorn which hed 
jons. of this region was attempted up to the | ease, the seab in many crops, particularly on low pontna ee that which |had not, was so, 
of that communication, which was 29th May | grounds, and crops sown amongst standing corn ; | king, that it became e matter of strony in 
be now, without making any apology for|but on the large body of our high prairie land, neighbo and was noticed by all j 
rs 
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trusion, 1 resume the subject, and here offer | which comprises the bulk of the wheat region saw that field. ‘So truly 
you some of the results of the decided change | here, where the crop was well put in, the grain is| ence, that it might be seen at the e of two 
@hich took place in the character of the season | of good quality, and varying as to quantity accor- | hundred yards; to a row even, where the 
about that period: The weather, from having | ding to circumstances, from 3 or 4 up to perhaps | had only been applied to one hevanes 3 row, 
heen*almost uniformly cold up to that time, be-|near 20 bushels per acre. Our vegetable crops| advantages | should say was ne t quite 10 
have suffered from the wetness of the season as| per cent. in favor of the lste/ploughing. “In°this 


pretty suddenly warm, and on the last day of 
we had a most copious and a warm rain, | much as the corn crop has dune; even our gar-| instance, and is is worthy of y 


jmabout two days the ground became dry en-| dens unavoidably became little miniature wilder-| the drought continued until the crop had. nearly 
gugh to replant corn, and as there was much of | nesses, the crop of weeds dvertopping and con- | quite ceased to grow: it seems to ng wr, ihe 
that work to do, it occupied the time of farmers |ccaling the cultivated crops. The rainy weather | roots of corn plants are pretty much like what na 
tatil it commenced raining again, which it didon|of June produced great improvement in the oat|uralists say of the long red earthworm, thatis, 
64th June and-continued to rain until it dren-| crop of this country ; it will be pretty abundant, | that the division of the subject isthe means of its 
the earth completely, and keeping the ground | and now being harvested; the crop of timothy, | taultiplication. - Upon the whole, I pei 
hoe for the plough up to the 12th; we then|is the most abundant one the country has ever| the conclasion, thet injury will very seldom 
four or five days of fine weather for plough- | produced, and is now just ready for the scythe.— | from ploughing corn deep andlate, unless be 
br the weather again became very wet, |From the foregoing statements it will be perceiv-| danger of frost, for the corn will | 
from that time up to near the middle of the | ed, that we (the farmers of this region) have our|a fresh growth after each ploaghing neler .. 
present month the ground was not in order for|hands full to overflowing, of important work,| which is seldom the case here, and when it 
theplough more than three days; one soaking, {having three different, and all of them very |it generally follows the ploughing immediately, if 
talirating, and often deluging rain succeeding a-| important crops, on our hands at the same time,| it occur at all. “: 
nother so closely as almost totally to suspend bu-| viz: the corn, which yet needs, and must have,| Horses slabber worse this sesson than I ever 
siness for nearly a month, at the most important| considerable ploughing; the oat crop, and the|saw them do. ts there na remedy for this? 
pétiod of the season to farmers. On the 6th and | grass, some of which must unavoidably suffer.—| Writers say it al ope by succulent 
Mhof the month, we had the greatest freshet with | The crop of clover was unusually light this sea- | food, and 
which the country has been visited since | have | son, much of that plant having hove out, and per-| as corn, oate, or hay, now after the great 


lived-in it ; and some of the oldest inhabitants of | ished last winter, besides which, it could not be ’ 
saved until it was too ripe,on account of rainy | became dry, enough for the plough, or’ the 


36 
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theéountry with whom [ have conversed, say it 
ling ‘been the greatest flood they have seen. [t| weather. ripe enough to cut, | employed my litde force in 
all the water courses of the country outof| All the theories which I have seen published | cutting graseand making hay. «I. cut'$ or 4 acres, 
on the cultivation of the corn-plant, seem to pre-| and cured it as nicely as any | ever saw; am now, 


Which was never known to inundate its low 
grounds but once before, (in 1884) raising the wa- | comes stiff at an advanced stage of the growth of | horses on it, and it produces copious 
tt of. the small tributaries of the Missouri, ma-| that plant, and therefore recommend light cultiva- 
ny.feet deep over their low grounds generally, and | tion, or a mere scarification of the surface, and | | ses, so that the idea of 
causing the destruction in very many instances of | will readily admit, that if the soil could be kept|queous matter ia the food, must be certainly 
entire growing crops, and in not a few cases | loose and mellow, that deep ploughing would not|ploded, and the cause sought for in some other 
tamying off all the soil brought into a state of | be necessary and might possibly be injurious. | quality. , 
pulverization by cultivation; doing considerable | say possibly, because | have seldom seen injury} It been repeatedly asserted 7 oe 
to every farm from which I have heard, | result from deep and late ploughing, and have of-| reputable writers im your paper, ys 
not in horses, but that 


that is situated on the low grounds of the tributa- | ten seen the most striking benefit result frotn it— produce slabbering 
ties of the Missouri. In 1883, just when we were giving our corn its | probably took in with the clover some j 


We have had some partial thander-showers ; | last working, we had a heavy, beating, saturating | ous scary such for instance as the lobelia, but’ 
rain, and as soon as the ground would permit, [| my does not produce the lobelia, 1 ‘ 


pretty heavy in some places, in others none; but i 
nO general rain since the great flood of the 6th| made a desperate push, and stirred all my corn | ving seen half a dozen plants of it.on the premi- 
and 7th. It will readily be supposed that the | ground, apprehending a drought, the corn then| ses, nor other acrimonious — and still 
com erop of the cour.try would get into very bad | generally in silk, ploughing somewhat lightly next} wy horses tremendously; they, however, 
condition during such a long suspension of culti-| to the corn, but deep and thoroughly in the inter-| feed on that plant with peg oy ere Bo about 
vals. The apprehended drought came on as J had| the time the first tures its seed; but from that 

t the season, whether they 


ir banks, not even excepting the Missouri, 
suppose that the soil never runs together, and be-| and have been for ten days sonar 


E 
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vation, at such a period of its growth: indeed, 
our corn fields had become almost wildernesses of | anticipated, but my corn grew on and flourished, | ti 

Weeds or grass, according to the natural | and produced a bountiful crop, apparentl on feed on the tall grown seed plant, or graze on the 
Properties‘of the soil, and just as the ground be-| but litile inconvenience from the drought, whi short and tender bud just puter ie atom the sod, 
came fit to be stirred, we were compelled to at-| my nearest neighbor, and whose farm is seperated | copious salivationis the inevi it May’ 
tendto the summer harvest, the wheat, rye, and|from mine only by @ fence in common, nos prop-| not some inseety too minute to be ' 

crops, having ripened at that particular time, |erly appreciating the importance of @ little extra | unassisted vision” of th 
#0 that the corn crops did not and could not re-| exertion, in particular cases, and possibly too, if | plant, 
o that prompt and exclusive attention, which | he could have placed the proper estimate on ticular } have 
importance and its then situation required. Jt extra exertion, would have been incapable of ex- hemp 
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it certainly is, for the time being ; but 

~- of testing ite virtues, 
» the unusual Jength of this communica- 
discard any portion of it that you may 
Yours, &c. 


_— te. 2 Re 


ke., 
JOHN SMITH. 


‘‘[From the Columbia (S. C.) Telescope.) 
BEET SUGAR. 


_ Mr. Editor: Forty years ago Oliver Evans of 


Philadelphia called the attention of the public to 
ihe Prodigions advantages that might be obtained 
the use of Steam Engines; and introduced 
among us (a couple of years after Trevethick’s 
in and) the high pressure Engine. 
the made experiments, however conclusive, 
is own loss anys he was too much ahead of 
knowledge of the day. Those who saw his 
experiments doubted their own scnses, and “like 
the deaf adder, turned their ears from the voice 
of the charmer, charm he never so wisely.” 
» Ja_ 1814, De, Thomas Cooper delivered his 
ductory lecture on Chemistry at Carlisle ip 
lvania, which he immediately published 
notes. In one of these notes, he recommen- 
led strongly the. use of Locomotive Steam En- 
ines, and detailed a ceries of experiments in 
Englend on. the great superiority of this form of 
» . This, too, was a notice somewhat too 
early for the level of knowledge at the time. 
But.the war bresking out with England, and the 
articles on Stean Engine in Cooper's Empurium, 
gavea stimulus to domestic exertions and inven- 


Unpeand, Steam Engines have prospered with 
astonishing success nF that time forward. 
The first volume of Dr. Cooper’s Emporium, 


was pobiished in1813. In p. 179 of that vol- 
ume is the following by that gentleman on Beet 


+I observe in some late numbers of the Moni- 
teur, a Paris newspaper,that up to April, 1812. 
(Moniteur of April 19th of that year,) 214 licen- 
sés had been taken out, for the manufacture of 
Sugar from Beets, in France. Hence I presume 
it must be, not only a practicable, but in that 

a profitable concern, or the tax would 
not be paid for the license. 

“Klapsoth, who repeated Achard’s experiments 
on this subject at Berlin, procured from 25 Beets, 
which when topped and scraped weighed thirty 
two pounds and a half, nineteen pounds and 
three quarters of juice by expression. The 
squeezed residuum was boiled in water, and a- 
jain pressed. The liquors added together were 

d to a syrup, strained, and slowly evaporated. 
The raw sugar amounted to two pounds and 12 
oz., about the fourteenth of the raw beet. (An 
acre of beets may be reckoned at from 10 to 16 
Tons.) 
“The King of Prussia in the fall of 1799 ap- 
inted a committee to repeat these experiments. 
did so. From 1500 lbs. of Beet Root they 
obtained $98 Ibs. of Syrup, which yielded 57 Ibs. 
of -tolerably . white powder Sugar. This was in 
pa gear y in. of somewhat more than a twenty- 
part of the weight o/ the Beets.” 
In the same the Emporium, the Ed- 
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the exertions of Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaugh- 
an, and Snider, of Philadelphia, the manufac- 
ture, &e. of Beet Sugar is likely to be introduced 
into the United States, and successfully. 1 ob- 
served it noticed in the papers, that one manufac- 
turer of steam engines in a Northern State, has 
orders for 27, to be employed in the manufactory 
of Sugar from Beets. The produce at first to be 
expected is 6 per cent. Some of the French ma- 
nufacturers produce 8 per cent. from the Beet. 

The squeezed residuum is excellent food for 
cattle. the report on this subject by Mr. 
Pedder, lately published in Philadelphia. 

Messrs. Ronaldson, Vaughan, and Snider, of 
Philadelphia, three men whose object it is to in- 
cur expense for the good of the public, without 
benefit to themselves, have procured from France 
a considerable quantity of the beet seed of the 
Sugar Beet. I understand Mr. Russel of Colum- 
bia, has purchased a part of it, suffcient for the 
supply of those who wish to make an experiment 
on the culture of the best kind of Beet, whether 
for the Table or for Sugar. The Beet requires a 
rich deep soil, to flourish to perfection. 

So it is; useful projects have to be reiterated- 
ly prepared and urged on those for whose benefit 
they ate intended. A man who means todo 
good to his fellow men, must have patience and 
accommodate himself to the carelessness of those 
he means to serve. No man is a patriot who is 
not content to work for posterity, and bear disap- 
pointment in his own day. A well based effort, 
is never lost. The writer of this communication 
heard Hugh Legar, Esq., about nine or ten years 
ago, state in the House of Assembly here in Co- 
Iumbia, that when the objections to the Constitu- 
tionality of the protecting Tariff were started, e- 
very body considered the notion as one of Dr. 
Cooper’s paradoxes. | fear that old gentleman 
bas many such Paradoxes to answerfor. Beer. 


From the New England Farmer. 
POND MUD. 


“The mud from ponds, when they are cleaned 
out, has always been an object of attention to far- 
mers, so far as regards its collection; but it must 
be presumed that its different properties, and con- 
sequently the most judicious modes of its appli- 
cation to the land, are either but little understood 
or neglected; for some cart it directly upon the 
ground, and plough it in, either for turnips or for 
corn-crops; others spread it upon old leys; and 
many lay it out in thin heaps to dry, after which 
they mix it with lime or dung. Upon this it has 
been remarked, by an eminent agriculturist, that 
in reasoning with the farmers upon the cause or 
principle by which they are guided in those dif- 
ferent proceedings, the reply is generally ‘that it 
has beén their practice to do so—that it has an- 
swered very well—and that they know of no bet- 
ter mode of treating it.” It may be observed, that 
ponds, being pone J placed at the lower parts of 
the fields, receive, after every hard rain, a part of 
the soil, as well as of the substances with which 





itor (Dr. Cooper) notices the experiments for 


i Pe 
matier, arising fi the aquatics ; 
ch such usually abound; and if 
yards at which cattle are commonly ‘wy 
tered, they must likewise receive a portion of thé 
dung: such mud is, therefore, particularly apple 
cable to light soils, both as containing nuvititg 
matier, and adding to the staple and consi 
of the land. The most common time of mu¢ 
ponds, is during the summer months, when it: 
usual to let the slime lie near the edge of 
pond, until the water is drained from it. A op 
is then marked, either upon a head land of 
field upon which it is to be laid, or as near iti 
possible, of a size to raise a compost with altg 
nate layers of either lime or dung. 
If dung can be had, the best mode of p 
this manure, is to lay a foundation of mudep 
about a foot or a foot and a half in depth, ofan 
oblong form, and not more than eight, feet 
width, upon which the freshest yard dung is lag: 
to about double that depth; then a thin layer a 
mud; after which alternate layers of mud 
dung, until the heap be raised to about five orsig. 
feet in height—keeping the sides and end square 
and coating the whole with mud, at least twice,s 
different periods, 7” 
If quick lime be used, and there remainsag 
moisture in the pond scourings, it will be sui 
ciently fallen for turning, in a few days; but) 
the compost be made with farm-yard dung, itm 
require to remain six or eight weeks to ft 
and decompose, before it is in a proper state 
turning. To form them in the first instanee, wi 
both quick lime and manure, is injudicious: the 
former ought never to be brought in contact: wi 
the latter—though manures may be advan 
ly incorporated with an old compost, in which 
little lime has been used. It appears the better 
mode to apply it in the latter end of autumn, ot 
early part of winter, and to bush-harrow it well) 
after it has been hardened by frost, oe 
Sea mud or Sleech, has also been used in some. 
places in large quantities, and has been found of 
so very enriching a nature, as to amply rem 
rate for carrying it to considerable distance. Iti. 
generally laid upon grass in autumn, and plo 
ed in without any addition in the following spri 
It is also found that its effects remain longer om 
the land than marl; and although that whieh 
over-marled is spoiled for grass, yet that’ nét 
happens to sea-mud.”— British Husbandry. | 


they may. also 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. os 


. The subject of rotation of crops is one of g 
interest to the farmer, and although it is a pf 
tice which is of great antiquity, yet not so mit 
is known respecting the philosophy of it, or if 
deed the mere practice of it as there should be 
It seems to be founded upon the following prite 
ciples. 1. “That different plants absorb from 
same soil different juices, and that a piece Of 
ground exhausted by culture of one kind of crop. 
upon it, may still contain juices proper and 

able for anothercrop. It is known however 
plants absorb all soluble substances that the # 
contains, whether injurious to their growth or 

2. The roots of different seme being 





they have been manured. If the ponds be large 


ferent lengths, extend into different layers of 
soil, and thus derive from it proper n 
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of all plants at the time of sprouting or 
must be in the same stratum of soil 
aid must be equally dependent upon it, besides. 

' the soil is tarned over and the dif- 
ferent layers are mingled together so as'to give 
them a sameness of quality.” 

The theory which seems to be most plausible 
toaccount for the propriety of the rotation of 

is that advanced by Decandolle, viz: 
plants reject or throw out from their roots 
into the soil such portions as are not most saluta- 

‘to them, and that when the soil becomes 

Y with such juices that plant will cease to 
gow: but another kind may require these very 
jaices for its sustenance, and consequently grow 
laxuriantly in it. 

We believe there is something in this more 
than mere theory. 

Experiments tried by different people go to es- 
tablish the fact. M. Macaire, a French Agricul- 
turist, among other experiments, tried the folluw- 
ing. He put some peas and beans in pure water. 

-flourished very well for a long time, and 
the water became yellow and was found by eva- 
ing it, to contain a matter analogous to gum 
aida little lime. When water in which these 
plants had been raised, had become pretty well 
charged with the above matter, fresh plants of the 
same kind would not do wellin it. But if plants 
of wheat were put’ in, they lived well, the yellow 
of the water changed——the residuum gradu- 
disappeared, and the wheat evidently assi- 
to itself the matter which the former 
plants had thrown out. Hence it was inferred 
that wheat would do well after peas and beans. 
This we believe is found to be the fact in prac- 
tical agriculture; and many farmers like to have 
&crop of peas or beans to precede their wheat 
crops, It would be well for farmersto observe 
closely, ahd ascertain what plants will succeed 
each other best, and profit by the results. 
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[From the Complete Practical Farmer.} 
MOWING. 


They who have not been in their youth accus- 
tomed to do this work, are seldom found to be a- 
ble to do it with ease and expedition. But when 

art is once learnt, it will not be lost. As 
is one of the most laborious parts of the hus- 
Yandman’s calling, and the more fatiguing as it 
must be performed in the hottest season of the 
year, every precaution ought to be used which 
tends to lighten the labour, T'o this it will con- 
dace not a little, for the mower to rise very early, 
and be at his work before the rising of the sun. 
He may easily perform half the usual day’s work 
fore nine in the morning. His work will not 
only be made easier by the coolness of the morn- 
ing air, but also by tae dew on the grass, which 
is cut the more easily for being wet. By this 
means he may lie still and rest himself during all 
hottest of the day, while others who begun 
are sweating themselves extensively, and 
Seek: their health, probably by taking down 
large ughts of cold drink to slake their raging 
thitst. The other half of his work may be per- 
after three or four o’clock, and at night he 

find himself free from fatigue. 
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jand all the appara 
der. His scythe 

face on which he mows. Ifthe 

and free from obstacles, the scythe may be long 
and almost straight, and he will perform his work 
with less labor, and greater i But if the 
surface be uneven, cradley, or” with: 
stones, or stumps of trees, his scythe must be 
short and crooked. Otherwise he will be obliged 
to leave much of the grass uncut, or use much |a- 
bor in cutting it. A longand straight seythe will 
only cut off the tops of the grass in hollows. 

A mower should not have asnead that is too 
slender; for this will keep the seythe in a contin- 
val tremor, and do much to hinder its cutting. 
He must see that it keeps perfectly fast.on the 
snead; for the least degree of looseness will o- 
blige him to use the more violence at every stroke. 
Many worry themselves needlessly by not attend- 
ing to this circumstance. 

Mowing with a company ought to be avoided 
by those who are not very strong, or who are 
little used to the business, or who have not their 
tools in the best order. Young lads, who are 
ambitious to be thought good mowers, often find 
themselves much hurt by mowing in company. 

Mowers should not follow too closely after 
each other, for this has been the occasion of fatal 
wounds, And when the dangerous tool is carried 
from place to place, it should be bound up with 
a rope of grass, or otherwise carefully secured, 


[From the Albany Cultivator.} 
THE WOOL MARKFT. 


As the clipping time is near at hand, I have 
thought some remarks on the subject of wool 
would not be uninteresting to those who are en- 
gaged in sheep husbandry. J am largely interest- 
ed myself, and with a view of learning the actual 
state of the market, have just visited many of 
the manufacturing towns of Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. 

In consequence of the extensive failures or 
suspensions of many of the large commission 
houses in New York, the manufacturers were 
more or less embarrassed. The losses of some 
were so great as to cause 4 failure, while oth- 
ers witnessing the storm around them, imme- 
diately stopped their mills and discharged their 
hands. The great majority of the woollen mills 
are of this class, who stopped from expediency, 
more than necessity. They have worked all 
their wool, and finisned all their goods, and only 
wait for a change of times to start their machine- 
ry ugain. 

Nearly every mill has on hand the cloths ma- 
nufactured in the last four months, and they will 
not be sent to market till the fall sales commence 
when fair prices will doubtless be obtained. 

The stock of domestic woollen goods in Phila- 
delphia, New York, or even in the country, is 
not large. There is no difficulty from an over- 
supply. It is well known that there will be few 
or no woollen goods imported this season, and 
our own manufacturers will have the entire bene- 
fit of the market. 

The present state of affairs prevents the im- 
portation of either wool or woollen goods. The 





If the mower would husband his strength to 
tage, he should take care to have his scythe 





duties are required to be paid in cash, when im- 
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The manufacturers 
no means broke ae vn py Sipe wes 
prudent men, are ing up foras 
times, They will do, very little oes 
ninety days, but by that time they will nearlpe 
all be at work. It is evident there will be no» 
demand for wool till fall, when Leee no 
why good prices should not be obtained. “ite 
cloths sell well, wool must do the same,,, i) 

Every man can make lis own inference, 
my advice to wool growers is, not to dispose 
their wool this summer, but by all means keepe 
it till fall. After shearing, place: it in -a pile, in» 
a clean, dry loft, and cover it over with some» 
blankets, and there keep it till business is agains: 
resumed. Many will sell at once, for the 
they can get, and thereby deprive themselves’ 
a betier market, later in the season. y 
—— “be 

Soiling Milch Cows—The Zoarites, a religious) 
sect of Germans, on the Muskingum river in O-® 
hio, keep their milch cows constantly in the stall 
and feed them with the offal of thé milk, hay, 
roots, &c., and they are said to yield an extraores 
dinary quantity of milk—some twenty quarts a». 
day through the year. They also pay 
attention to their cleanliness. . Their stalls are 
thoroughly washed daily, and the water used for: 
this purpose, is carefully collected in reservoirsy) 
and applied, in the form ‘of liquid «manure, 
their hot houses and gardens. Se 

In a late communication to the British Board. 
of Agriculture it is stated that $0 cows, 1 bull, de. 
calves, and 5 horses, were fed through the sumry~ 
mer from 15 acres of clover, sown the preceding 
year. The labor of two men and two women, 
was sufficient to tend them, and the nett prodice 
of the season, in butter, from Jane to October, * 
was £19 10s., nearly $90 from ach chw. - 

Silk Cult: ** 
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Spring Wheat.—The Winchester. Virginian of, 
the 8th, says, “our attention has been called toa 
very fine specimen of spring wheat, raised in thige 
neighborhood by Mr. William Jenkins. 
wheat was obtained from seed procured in Cons, 
necticut, was put in ground on the 7th of Apriky 
last, and was reaped on Friday Jast.. The average) 
height of the straw is about 5 feet, and the heads) 
are remarkably well filled. Mr. J. has obtained . 
about 4 bushels from the sowing of one peck, tip= 
or. the fourth of an acre of ground, . This wheat 
is of a remarkably fine quality, and is estimated, 
to weigh about 62Ibs. to the bushel. . We think» 
the experiment made by Mr..Jenkins may be con- 
sidered as entirely successful, and ene 
the adaptation of this kind of wheat to the 
and climate of this section of country,” \ 





ported, which now amount to almost -prohibi- 
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Crush the corn given to fowls in winter, and 

soak it in water. ‘This helps and fowle 

will lay in winter when so fed, that o- 
therwise.—Monthly Magazine. 
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tions of several agricultural prac- 
<not well understood, at least in a 
int of view. For example, when the 
begins to become yellow and 
then cut down, though the 
not ri bs hy continue to be nourished 
e the green matter in the upper 
of the, almost, if not quite as well, as if 
remained gneut, and will thus ripen well; 
le having been thus cut down early, much 
is prevented, besides the chance 
from heavy rain and wind. 
ments, from his well-known high 
rigid accuracy, ere therefore well 

to give farmers confidence in cuttin 

} their corn, as soon as the lower leaves a 
part of the stems are yellow and dry, 
the parts be green.” 

Again, as the leaves and stems of plants while 
green, contain sugar and other carbonaceous ma- 
terials for nourishing the seeds and bringing them 
to maturity, it follows that, if they are in this state 

down into the soil, they must greatly 
it with all the products ready prepared for 

been een chad by oth 
in « by other experi- 
nis previous to those of M. Biot, that the 
aero grove, oe plants de- 
compose the acid gas of the air, ap- 
propriating the carbon, and setting free the oxy- 


— 

*hise practice to cut down every kind 
of grain toloce i is fully ripe in the grain or 
the straw, and that for the reasons just enumera- 
ted in the text. But, as M. Biot’s observations 
and common practice do not exactly agree as to 
the ‘symptoms which determine the time of cut- 

it is as well to note the difference. Ina 
season, farmers cut down when they find the 
aeck of the straw immediately under the ear free 
of when twisted round between the finger 
thumb; and do not wait until “the lower 
part of the stems are yellow and dry,” because 
they find in such a season the straw to die from 
‘ear downwards. This fact, we conceive, 
not militate against M. Biot’s theory, for 

as the absorbing power of the ear at the top of 
the stem is always powerful, it must be the more 
powerful the nearer the ear approaches maturity, 
and, of course, the part of the stem nearest the 
ear should first become dry. [n a bad season. on 
the ‘other hand, the lower part of the stem frst be- 
comes yellow and dry, after which, of course the 


cropis not allowed to stand; for, in such a sea-| Pre 


son, the — mover” — having, ‘of 
qa absorptive » whilst the vitality 
of the root tasleotsopad kp'the combined effects 
ef bad wouher and ungonial state of the. sil. 


‘ >. 
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it has been inferred, that the car- 
contributes to form their mass 
», additional to the sep 
vtheir_ roots This. view is. 
by the. differeace which M. Biot has. 
shown between the composition of the leaves of 
wheat and the stem, which is more especially sup- 
plied from the soil. If then, a. portion of the.so- 
lid frame-work of plants is derived from the sir 


.| in the form of carbon, the ploughing down, of 


green crops for the purposes of manure, gives to 
the soil more than the plants, while growing, had 
extracted from it. 

We may well conclude with M. Biot that “e- 
wee positive determination in science is suscep- 
tible of progress and of useful application, though 
these mey be distant. A microscopical observa- 
tion, or an optical property, which at first appears 
only curious and abstract, may thus in time be- 
come important to agriculturists and manufactur- 
ws. ; 


Apples make a most excellent food for hor- 
ses. Several physicians of extensive practice 
in Connecticut and Massachusetts feed their hor- 
ses on apples and hay, and | have never seen fat- 
ter horses, or more sleek and spirited. Their 
hair. is much more lively, and requires less 
grooming than that of horses fed on grain. Mr. 
Norton, of Farmington, Conn., has about the fi- 
nest pair of horses I have seen. They sre fed 
mainly onapplesand hay. They travel very fast 
and seem to have both wind and bottom. It is 
proper, however, to remark, that not so much 
grain is given to horses at the North as ix custo- 
mary at the South. One thing is worth noticing; 
horses fed on apples do not eat as much hay ag 
when they are fed on grain. Very sour apples 
injure the teeth of horses; but when boiled they 
do not. The rule of feeding is to commence 
with a small quantity, and gradnally increase to 
a bushel a day for one horse. 

Apples are most excellent food for beeves. 
The fattest beef I have seen was made s0 on 
sweet apples. 

Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than ap- 
ples. It is necessary, or best, to cut up the ap- 
ples when fed to sheep. 

Hogs care nothing for corn, if they can get ap- 
ples: if sweet, the apples may be given without 
boiling, if sour, they must be boiled. Mixed 
with corn-meal the flesh is firmer. 

Apples increase the quantity and quality of 
milk. At first there was a prejudice against gi- 
ving apples to milch cows, because it was thought 
they diminished or dried up the milk. It is true 
that a gorge of apples, or any other green food, 
will cause a fever and dry up the milk; but gi- 
ven in proper quantities, the effect is quite differ- 
ent. 

Cattle and hogs are purchased and fattened on 
apples, and sold at a fine profit, when to fatten 
them on corn would ensure a loss. 

Sweet apples, and good eating apples, are to be 
ferred as food for horses, sheep and cows; al- 
so for hogs, though some recommend a mixture 
of sour and sweet for hogs. 


Spring Wheat.—The severity of the winters, 
for several years past, having destroyed much ot 
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core 
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in small quantities, only, with the view of 

the experiment, and of testing its adaptation 

soil and climate; and, as far as our kvowled 

tends, they have been attended with the best’ 

cess. Eucouraged by the success of the few 

have tried the Spring Wheat, many have 

mined to reserve a portion of their ground 

suing fall, for spring seeding, While on this 

ject we will mention an experiment made, 

the Yellow Bearded Wheat, the - present 

of which we have just been advised.—A 

man in Delaware, whose wheat louvked not 

promising, was induced in the early part .of 

Spring to make a trial of this wheat. He-ace 

ingly procured and seeded a quantity of it, 

has had the great gratification of seeing it , 

o maturity, giving promise of an abundant yiell 
[From the Maine Farmer.] 


CULTURE OF WHEAT. 


Mr. Holmes :—\t has ever been my desite® 
benefit the culture of wheat in this State. "1 Have 
thonght that a few observations on the 
varieties sowed in my neighborhood—and on 
effect of thrashing seed wheat by the horse pe 
machines now in use—and a few observation: 
which | have made, as I think, on the weavil Wi” 
constitute the subjects of this communication, * 

And first—the Malagé, as it is called. 

a kind of wheat introduced among us some twang, 
years ago or more, which was a very good ¥i 

ety of bearded wheat, but for the want of t 
taken the best care of, and the natoral tendeney” 
to deteriorate when often sowed on the same 60 
and in the same climate, may not now be the me 
profitable variety to sow. The flour was Time 
almost all bearded wheat, of a yellowish cast, 
fine, sweet and good. It was said to be brot 
from Malaga by a gentleman belonging to 

N.H. The second variety is Tea or balled 

which seems to be a renewal of the old t 
wheat which became (run out as it is 

this part of the country, from being often sow 
here, and was called Siberian wheat. It g 
taller than any of the varieties of the b 
wheat, makes whiter flour than the bearded w 

and will probably sell better in the market, TBR. 
bread from its flour ought to be mixed thinner, 

its paste; as it dries after baking, sooner aa 
bread made from the bearded yellow flour. 4 
needs to be sown thicker than any other ely 
with which I am scquainted. If it has bem. 
threshed by the common horse power machine, 
two and a half bushels to the acre are note 
much, It is well adapted to sandy soils, i . 
yields a less number of bushels according 0 @ 
straw than the bearded. So far as } have heat 

it has done well during the last season. It resis 
ed the weavil more than the bearded. As whatMyy 


called the weavil or more properly grain worm #0 
t the beard i; Hi, 


produecd by a fly, may it not be 
wheat is a convenience to the fiy while deg 

its egg. Since | have introduced the plan of #0 
ing thick, if the seed is threshed by the.¢e 
horse power, I will explain my belief as i 


“ 





spects that subject. I believe that smut is pre 
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mh in threshi 
gany kernels crack: 


prevent smut. — 
dem satisfied that I must sow thicker than 
dd'when I threshed by hand. 


iety is desirable. 





Fourth. Black Sea wheat is a variety obtained 
@rough the New England seed store, from Mr. 
Williems, of Fitchburg, Worcester county, Mass., 
which ws brought him by his brother, from the 
It is a mixture of four kinds, which 
@me shows that in that country they find an ad- 

in mixing those kinds that will ripen to- 

. According t Mr. Williams’ statement 
andthe report of the Committee who examined 
ée facts in regard w his crop, he certainly raised 
large crops. 1 have raised it for two years, 
ali bearded wheat, has a stiff straw, and one 






Black Sea. 


which | have never before seen. 
that variety. 


tultivation. 










kinds together, 












ith, The Lake wheat is a tolerable good kind 
be sown by our farmers, it is a bearded wheat, 
bas nothing in it very remarkable. The same 
said of the Deering wheat. 
acknowledge my ignorance respecting the 
(grain worm as it is called) but in my 
rhood, I think I have observed that the 
led wheat has been most injured the past 
t Wheat on low lands and nigh rivers has 
More injured than that exposed to wind, ea- 
ly the North and West winds. I have heard 
that they stay in one place but three years. 
not wish to be cursed with them for even 
‘Be Wiime. The exposed and upper part of the 
a y te wheat seems to be most injured. 
wo at Editor, I really wish you would collect all 
if you possibly can respecting so dreadful 
'0urge as this insect. If all the facts were col- 
ded, | should be in hopes that there might be 
mode devised to prevent his ravages, or de- 
him. N. Y. 
r » Feb. 1837. 































" We'were a few days since presented an Early 
| & Cabbage, from our friend, Foster Maynard, 
sa my Weighing 6 Ibs, 11 oz. Itis the largest we 
Mm seen of this year’s growth—our neighbors, 
“37. H. Dawson & Sons, have engaged seed 
9 7Stim, where those fond of this vegetable can 

We them for the next year.—Easion Gaz. 
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bealeapn as ae 

is called, and of course kills their veg- 
j powers, end they do not come up. I be- 
by horse nower there are 
and are, by conseqnence, 
gotked and killed by the process made use of to 


Third. White bearded wheat sowed by many 
people five and twenty years siner, wasa good 
but as a distinct and separate variety | do 

know where it is to be found; a renewal of 


waiety aunong it is a short headed double rowed 
teame from Malaga, and is probably a recew- 


then to be well suited to Jand in a high state 
I have heretofore, and | think I 
raise much the greatest crops from a cross of 


have the old Malaga, the Deering wheat, (so 
Md) the Italian wheat—the Lake wheat, and 
kind which J purchased from Anson, mix- 
which, I have obwined the best crops, 
ilintend mixing the Black Sea wheat the com- 




















the want of adaptation in the 








I| bles and stunted. The 


barriers against the inroads of stock. 











enclosure. Every 





quisition. 
















ber, in orderto maintain its enclosures. 






would be obvious. 












their places. 


















tensively. 


its growth is sufficiently vigorous to make a fence 
in three, four, or at most five years, from the seed. 
It may be asserted with safety, that on land of to- 
‘lerable fertility, the labor and expense of perfect- 
ing a system of hedges, would not be greater than 
to keep our ordinary enclosures in good order, for 
the time required to construct them. When 
completed, this heavy item in every farmer’s ac- 
count would thenceforth be expunged. 

The maclura is readily raised from the seed.— 
Unlike those of the thorn, they require no prepa- 
ration—on the contrary, they vegetate with cer- 
tainty in two or three weeks after planting. Un- 
der tolerable care, the seedlings will grow two 
feet or more in height the first season; after which, 





they are fit to be removed from the nursery rows | this 


to the place designed for the hedge. Iraised a 
number of plants the past year irom seeds, the 
produce of a tree growing in my garden, now 8 
or 9 years old, 

For an individual to engage in the business in 


_” HEDGES —0S 


_'Hithiettsi, atiempts 10 construct live fences in| plants feom s narsery man, 
this coun tate loco & ad, ih Consequence of | procure enougli of the former, an 


térial to the cir-| penses of ‘transportation, to ‘set \ 

cumstances of soil and climate... The thorn flour- | hedge. — preferable mode w mt 
ishes wéll in the humid climate’of England, but in | the 
our hot and dry seasons its growth becomes fee- 
rand some other 
plants, tho: gh very ornamental, constitute weak | and a pound contains from 


So many unsuccessful attempts to grow hedg- 
es, especially in the states north of us, have in- 
duced a general prejudice against that species of 
person, however, is disposed 
to admit, that if a suitable plant for the purpose 
could be introduced, it would be an important ac- 
At present, eacn farmy is obliged to 
have from a fifth to a third of its contents in tim- 
If suffi- 
cient hedges could be substituted, the advantages 
A large portion of good land, 
now unproductive, might be brought into culti- 
vation ; and a great amount of labor might be sa- 
ved, which we are now compelled to bestow on 
the present system of fencing—to say nothing of 
the improvement in the rural appearance of the 
eountry, which would be effected by doing away 
our unsightly Jog fences, and rearing hedges in 


it is gratifying, therefore, to be assured, that in 
one of our native plants, namely, the maclura or 
Orage Orange, we are likely to realize this desira- 
ble object. The maclura is a deciduous tree, 
growing indigenously in Arkansas and Louisiana 
—is perfectly hardy in this latitude, and even as 
far north as Boston. For a number of years it has 
been cultivated in the grounds of a few private 
gentlemen, and in some of the large nurseries. [t 
is only recently, however, that its value has been 
appreciated, or any pains taken to propagate it ex- 
In its native habitat, it attains to the 
size of a tree of the second or third class; but in 
this latitude, its altitude is very moderate, seldom 
rising to the height of fifteen feet. Its great merit 
consists in the spreading manner of its growth, 
the denseness of its branches, and the armature 
with which they are furnished. Planted in hedge- 
rows, the maclura would never become unman- 
ageable on account of its size; at the same time, 





grains. It is the practice to pl 
to 15 inches apart, in a e row. 
will enable any person to forms correct judgmen! 
f pt ama ta aa 
o €. 4 

But it is not to be expected, whatever may 
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impoverished to admit of the successful 
of hedges. They belong eminently to a state of 


bly combined. Butif we have worn-vut fields, — 
ae 2 


we have also fine districts of country, 
their pleasing effects, as well as utility, would be. 
most manifest. What an air of neatness and im- 
provement they would impart to the finely cultive- 
Hm oy James river, both a and ry 
ichmond, to those also on the Rappshanock, 
Roanoke, and in many other sections of the State 
that might be designated with equal 
In most of these places, the lands are so 
that there is now a great deficiency of timber; 
and, from necessity, they are therefore almost ex- 
clusively devoted to grain. Along the lines of ca- 
nals also, where tym 
be maintained, there wou @ great 
in planting hedges at once. The idea 
sot A ished, they > never 
would inspire a security 
be felt by thove pokes who are in the habit of” 
patching up decayed fences, and calculating the 
value of a rail in resisting the depredationsof 
stock. T. 8.P. 
Goochland county, Va. 


Sweet Apples for Hogs.—It is generally Ba 
posed that none “but sweet apples are sui 

food for swine. This we believe to be erroneous, 
The nutritious quality of the app'e consists in the 


that when 





valuable © 
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the adaptation of any plant to the of” 
hedging, that it will. under a long time, be it 
into general use. The most pal om 
ments are slow in being adopted. A considera- 

ble portion of our country is moreover too or 


he 
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cultivation where taste and indus‘ry are measura-— 
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permanent fences are obliged te 


as 


wil uaa 


weight; the heaviest juice contains the most.aa-..., 


tritious substance, and the sweet apple does nab. 
always contain the heaviest juice, but the juice 
of sour apples is often as heavy as that of sweet, 
apples. Besides, if bogs are fed exclusively up 
on sweet apples, the stomach becomes 
and the teeth cloyed. It is better that, they. be 
mixéd—sweet and sour together.— Western Ag. . 
TT 
MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

The subscriber has now growing at his residence about 
2 miles east of Bau Timone, mp. between 25,000 and ' 
000 Morus Multcaulis trees, which will be ready for 
ad ' EDWD. P. ROBERTS, 


Augat16 me. 
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.: ‘ ; ‘yacu | TO 
= AGIA, sccecerrecreces 1 35 + are 
ot the hoof, soscoeeccere*| 1O0lbs 6 50 ~ 00 
4 eneenncereeneerere 04) 1.06 
. Whi et Peececeeeseeseere A. 20 102 
‘, rg IL se receeeeererere i ——— 
ee 10)" 12 
Louisiana ——— Alabama “7 134 
Axe! Wert | 137) 1 50 
Puoenk Vicar—Best wh. wh’t fam. 10 7511 75 
Oo. do. baker’s- «sce os =“) 
‘wg o euewe| ene 
\ > BuperBlow. st. from stores} « | 9 00) 9 50 
“ . “ wagon price, “ nel aie 
baal ‘Wity Mills, super.....- eee “ 4 25| 8 50 
® oer, este “ + 9 00 
Susquehanna,..--++ +++ “ —__ 
4. R by eeterecercoseneaceces “ 5 75| 6 00 
5 Kiln-dried Meal, in hhds.| phd. | ——| —— 
eal do. in bbls. | ppl. etait estate 
Gass Seeps, wholes. red Clover, |bushel.| 7 50) —— 
“ herdsofthenorth)| « 3 50) 4.00 
‘ sceeereeeeereererrs “6 2 00) 2 50 
' meadow es —-| 2 75 
. ; a“ 75}'1 00 
Har, in | See ton. 12 00) 8 00 
Hemp, country, dew rotted,.++.+«+ pound. 6 q 
bis “ =waterrotted,.-..-| “* 4 8 
Hops, on the hoof,..-.++-.++++++- 1001». | 6 75] 7 87 
ag gt eeeeecorere —_—— -_——— 
Hors—first , eeeeeeeeeeeeeeroee pound. 9 ——— 
as ed PWBCONA, oo seers devecrracees ° , — 
= Coen eteccererererereeeereee bushel. 32 35 
anp Szev,Domestic,—; blk.) ‘ $ 50) 4 00 
SCC CeCe HOES eeee eee eer er eee “ 38 40 
Peas red lp CPP ese eeeeeneeeerree bushel. a —- 
. : QO sroererererssevece “ 87 1 00 
Lad grt eererecesasaererseeres “&s 1 be —_— 
PrAster Panis, in the stone,cargo,| ton. | 400) —— 
>. . , Ground, «-++++«0- barrel. 1 62 —_—— 
Patma Cantsta Bean,....+++++-+/bushel. —_—— — 
tL eee pound. 8 4 
Rrs, St eteienescroceveccscsceeereiD hel 60 65 
isquehannah, “ __—| * none 
TOBACCO, erop, common,,+-++--++- 100lbs} 2 50) 3 50 
brown and red,-.-.| * 400) 6 00 
s MF fino rod, vov--evsss| «| 8 00} 10 00 
; “  wrappery, suitable) ‘ 
- for ott sooeee | 10 00} 20 00 
* yoillow and red,...| “ 8 00) 10 00 
«© good yellow,- ----| ‘ | 8 001 12 90 
es fine yellow, +++... | 12 00] 16 00 
oa | ~ 6s a ae 
s¢ ground leaf,...|  “ — 
Virginins....ssccccsseee| 4 50| 9 00 
Rappahannock,......... ‘6 _—— —— 
Kentucky, sererseseeres “ | 400) 8 00 
Waar, white, CeCe eee ee eeeereFe bushel. | 1 55| 1 65 
Red, best epencces | “# 1 40} 1 50 
Marylandi nferior “ 1 00) 1 25 
Winexer, Ist pf. in bbis..-... gallon. 34 35 
“ in hhds...+. 66 ied 33 
‘© » wagon price, "8 bbls} 30 
Wacow Freicurs, to Pittsburgh,./!00lbs} 125) —~ 
To Wheeling,., “ | 150; —— 











Woot, Prime & Saxon Fleeces,.../pound./40¢05020 22 

: ull Merino,..<-.es0006. ++} “ (35 4018 20 

Three fourths Merino,...... “« 130 3518 20 

One half Ooo ccc eves 125 3918 20 

Common & one fourth Meri.| ‘* \25 3018 20 

Pulled,.ccsccvccseccessesese| * (28 30]18 20 
= 


| washed. unwash 








A JENNET FOR SALE. 


THE subscriber has for sale a JENNET of good size 
aad unexceptionable pedigree. She is 13 years old, and 
d sou As her owner is desirous of selling her 


| a Cagaie wa 7d mae 
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Applications made 
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“© TO PRINTERS. ©” 








: N MARKET. . : 
: ’ ' FOR’ SALE—A first rate SMITH PRESS, the” 
PER. | FROM. | TO-_ | ton 24 by 36 inches, which-will work a form thed 
APPLES, -covescccccccscacesocesecs barrel.| —— aie the-daily papers in Baltimore: It has the latest 
Bacon, ’ noes —— | 134 | ments of the patentee, has been in use a short time,, 
cece sOOrccvceee “es ALR, 11 is as good as new. Any printer requiring a press P 
ccccesEOsececees + do do size, ‘eannot be bettor supplied than by the ar 
Lg ag og OT $6 10 104 | this. It can be examined while in operation, and any 
Burren, printed, in Ibe. & halfibs., + 20 | 25 | at adistance disposed to purchase, is requested 
PTeTTi “ a= — |some inter to inspect it. The . inal cost and 
Ciwer, PTrrririiiii iii barrel. _—_— — es erable to us, was about —It will be 
Caves, three to six weeks old----| each. | 5 00 | 6 00 | gether with the roller frames, stocks, &c. complete 
Cows, new milch, sesescresseroers|  & 00 |40 00 | now stands in operation, for $275, on a credit of 
Jprtecrocecescereveeseces ss 9 00 12 00 months, for an note. “se 
Corn Maat, for family use eoeeee+|100}bs.| —— | —— Also, a good K MAGE PRESS, now in r 
Cuor Bre, © eee eeeeeeeeeere “ on™ 1 75 price 960. Also, a STANDING PRESS, iron be 
PO dozen. 18 —_—_ wooden frame, with a powerful screw ; will be sol 4 
Fisu, Shad, No. 1, Susquehanna, |barrel.| 6 75| —— | Apply to SANDS & NEILSON 
o. 2, * 1650) — Office of “Farmer & G: 
Herrings, salted, No.1,......) “ | 275 | 2 87 jy 25 4t Corner of Charles & Market sts. E 
Mackerel, wg —.+-——No. 2 ~ 9 | i = — 
0. 3; “4 4 00 ’ Dt 
Cod; salted,..+-0sccsscveses cwt. 3 00 3 25 sie +9 ea ‘4 
LARD, coccccccccceccccessocssoeses DOUNG. 9 10 ? i 3 
AWK NOPE TABLE. Between Charles & Hanover sts., Baltimore, Mit 
Corrected for Fay oy Gardener, a Samuel Win-| , During the last four years the Proprietor has 
chester, Lottery & Exchange Broker, No. 94, corner of two extensive Establishments for the manufacture 


Baltimore and North streets. 




















ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR SEED. 
THE undersigned having been appointed agent fur the 
sale of a lot of first rate Italian Spring wheat, begs leave 
to notify those who may desire to procure seed, that he is 
prepared to receive orders for the same. This wheat will 
be cleaned with great care, put up in tight barrels, and 
sold in lots of one or more barrels. As the quantity the 
undersigned expects to receive will not be more than 140 
barrels, persons desirous of procuring a supply will make 
early applicution. The price will be $34 per bushel, the 
cash to be paid on the delivery of the grain. For the 
guidance of purchasers, he would mention that each bar- 
re} is supposed to contain about 3 1-2 bushels of wheat. 
Address, (post paid) EDWARD P. ROBERTS, 

jy 25 4t Baltimore, Md. 





GARDEN SEED. 


THE subscriber has just received his general supply 
of fresh Garden Seeds from the Messrs. Landreth’s of 
Philadelphia—those for retailing bearing their label and 
warranted. The Messrs. Landreths grow the most of 
the seeds they vend, and theirs is the oldest and probably 
the most extensive establishment in this country, and 
their seeds have no rival as to quality. Orders from 
country dealers will be supplied at short notice. Cata- 
logues furnished gratis. 








JONATHAN 8S. EASTMAN. 
Fob. 14 


- ron Foundry, Trip Hammer, &c. With these 
U. 8. Bank, ae VIRGINIA. ond sn sash supeonnsh veahmen, (many oh an 
Branch at Baltimore,...-do| Farmers Bank of Virgin. 2] been several years in his empioy,) and the best 
Other Branches......*++-do| Bank of Virginia,...... do) he fiatters himself that he will continue to give 
MARYLAND. _||Branch at Fredericksburg do | satisfaction to his customers, his object is to 
Banksin Baltimore,....-par Petorsburg,.--++++++0: ooedO self to useful implements, and to have them made 
Hagerstown,.. coccccccceG® _ st: 0 Nabe taiBatay best possible manner and on reasonable terms. 
ee — eo gppsnpn oe The following are sume of the leading articles a i 
> Bankof Mary’d., + + a wenneapn ey +) hand, viz. his own Patented Cylindrical Straw 
Farmers’ Bank of Mary’d, do Mille, crcicctpoice Oe vesionsdiens eal machives have 
eo agg m pee ed yh, - ony eee a equalled by a similar machine in any part of the 
Cumbe a gr eerereccooes _ Charlestown, ae Tobacco Cultiva- is oe 
i ee eeereeerverree ° eeeeee 0 
a STRICT Wheelin Banke... .-»  4| Superior Grain Cradles = |F. H. Smith’s 
| . g 8, 
Washington, Ohio Banks, generally 6a7 wewes Grain and Grass A ers 
Georgetown, > Banks, jp.c.| New Jersey Banksgen. 5 — P Do os variety of 
Alexandria, (New York City,....... 1| Farwell'’s Patent uble| of all sizes, with 
PENNSYLVANIA. |\New York State,.:.. 304] Back Grass Scythes and/ and cast iron 
Chambonbergerr ct il Connecticut.” .c3u3t| Hay Forks and Rakes [Alnoy a, great 
Ripe etens.cs.sccteltow Hampehiee,. ... 2036 Manore Forks, Shovels,&e. | Plough "Castings 
i eeeeee . i pt ee eee eeeee 3 3 ng is , rn oes stantly on > 
Yoke. Sbscedéce bs = sy Rhode Island,..... 3034 mo American made| by the piéce or ton.” 
OtherPennsylvaniaBks. 4| North Carolina,..... 6 1 Hoes, with han- _ of Machine Casti 
Delaware[under$5].... 6) South Carolina,.... 8a10 im, FANS. of vari mote be et repairs ot 
=. nocd eoece B. Georgia, ce ccecevee ‘- prone » Of various denne tnaal on al 
Canac “ do A ait PE met n° Rees Mattocks, Picks and Grub- |Libera) discount made t 
~hinliaiiitiial bing Hoes those who purehas 
= Corn Shellers sell i 


Kural Implements generally, including an 





again. 7 
All kinas of Grass SEEDS and Seed Grain booght and 
sold by him, and particular attention paid to theiegualk - 
Likewise constantly on hand a general o at of 
Mr. D. Landreth’s superior GARDEN SEEDS, ” 
by himself, and warraated genuine, All commun 
by mail, post paid, will receive prompt attention. 
jy 4 ma J. 8. EASTMAN, 
AMERICAN FARMER. , 
COMPLETE sets of this excellent. periodical, consi 
ing of 15 volumes each, for sale at this office. 
CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 
Notice to those wanting Spring Wheat ; Dutton eon 











for roasting ears ; an enquiry relative to a species i 
do. relative to a machine for cutting timber ; the i 
value of hogs the coming fail ; the turnip culture; @& 
puring by a process of cowpenning; autumnal p ing ; 


agriculture acquiring more attention ; sik in 

in Easton, Md.; the weather and crops in Missouri #5 
beet sugar ; pond mud ; rotation of crops; mo ; 
wool market ; soiling milch cows ; spring wheat ; 

corn for fowls; ripening of corn and pioug pee} 
crops for manure ; apples for horses, cattle, ; 
sheep ; trial of spring wheat ; culture of wheat 5 
cabbage ; osage orange for ; apples for hogs; 
vertisements ; prices carrents. 
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